
























Untitled (Paris II), 2012 

ColorCore over steel frame and wooden base, 60 * 54 3 A * 30 3 A inches 
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Puzzled #1 (State B), 2013 
2-color lithograph 
12x16" (30.5 x 40.6 cm) 
Edition of 40 
FG08-1583B 


Puzzled #4 (State B), 2013 
2-color lithograph 
14x18" (35.6 x 45.7 cm) 
Edition of 28 
FG08-1586B 
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Walt Disney Concert Hall , 2009 
1-color lithograph 
14x18" (35.6 x 45.7 cm) 

Edition of 35 
FG08-1589 



Chair 2, 2007 
1-color lithograph 
11x14" (27.9 x 35.6 cm) 
Edition of 35 
FG07-1540 














Guggenheim Museum Bilbao , 2009 
2-color etching 

27 Vi x 35 V 2 " (69.9 x 90.2 cm) 

Edition of 35 

FG06-3426 
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Puzzled #5, 2011 
2-color lithograph 
18x14" (45.7x35.6 cm) 
Edition of 35 
FG08-1587 
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FRANK GEHRY at GEMINI 

New Sculpture & Prints , with a Survey of Past Projects 

Opening July 12 , 2013 Reception for the Artist 6-8 pm 


rank Gehry has had a relationship with Gemini 
since its very early days. As a young architect, he 
would visit the workshop regularly, forming close 
friendships with Ronald Davis, Jasper Johns, Ellsworth 
Kelly, Claes Oldenburg, Robert Rauschenberg, Richard 
Serra and Frank Stella, as well as others. In 1976, when 
we decided to add a new building on our property, Frank 
was our obvious choice as the architect. He proceeded to 
create the design, and the building was completed in 1979. 
An AIA award-winning building and a classic example of 
Franks early work, it has functioned well as workshop and 
gallery space for over 30 years. 

In 2000, Frank began collaborating with our workshop, 
first in sculpture, followed by numerous printmaking 
endeavours and a second sculpture edition. We celebrate our 
long and close involvement with Frank in this exhibition. 

— Sidney B. Felsen and Stanley Grinstein 
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Memory of Sophie Calle’s Y'lower, 2012 
Cast urethane, with wood pedestal 
Urethane: 24 x 23 x 18" (61 x 58.4 x 45.7cm) 
Pedestal: 45 Vi x 17 x 17" (115.6 x 43.2 x 43.2 cm) 
Edition of 28 
FG10-2232 


Photos: Douglas M. Parker ©2012 Frank Gehry and Gemini G.E.L. U< 
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Beekman Street Housing, 2009 


1-color lithograph 
32 x 18" 
(81.3x43.7 cm) 
Edition of 35 
FG08-1594 
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Puzzled #1 (Black State), 2012 


1-color lithograph 
12 x 16" 

(30.5 x 40.6 cm) 
Edition of 22 
FG08-1583A 



Chair 2, 2007 

1-color lithograph 
11 x 14" 

(27.9 x 35.6 cm) 
Edition of 35 
FG07-1540 












Guggenheim Museum Bilbao , 2009 


2-color etching 
27 Vi x 35 Vi" 
(69.9 x 90.2 cm) 
Edition of 35 
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Puzzled # 6 , 2011 


2-color lithograph 
22 x 17" 

(55.9 x 43.2 cm) 
Edition of 35 
FG08-1588 
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one-year anniversary of the gallery’s 
to 535 West 24th Street, and we are 
the moment by celebrating architecture. 
The extraordinarily innovative, award-winning architect 
Frank Gehry has been making prints and sculptures with 
the Gemini G.E.L. workshop for over a decade. This 
presentation of his newest Gemini projects, as well as a 
survey of previous works, will grace our Stamberg Aferiat 
Architecture-designed gallery. It will begin on February 5, 
and continue through April 13 in a sequence of changing 
installations both in the primary gallery and the adjacent 
project space. 
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Memory of Sophie Calk's Flower, 2012 
Cast urethane, with wood pedestal 
Urethane: 24 x 16 x 25” 

(61 x 40.6 x 63.5 cm) 

Pedestal: 43 x 16 x 16” 

(109.2x40.6x40.6 cm) 

Edition of 32 
FG10-2232 

Photo: Douglas M. Parker ©2012 Frank Gehry and Gemini G.E.L. LLC 
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535 West 24th Street, 3rd floor New York, NY 10011 
212.249.3324 gemini@joniweyl.com www.joniweyl.com 
Tuesday through Saturday 10:00 - 6:00 
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New Bentwood Furniture Designs 
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My furniture doesn’t come out of a vac¬ 
uum. It is part of that continuous flow of 
experimentation with materials and 
process that has characterized the 
150 -year-old tradition of modernism. 

Frank Gehry, 1991 

The long, rich history of furniture 
makes it increasingly rare to find a 
chair today whose design is signifi¬ 
cantly new. In many cases, innovative 
developments are dependent upon a 
manufacturer’s open-mindedness 
and willingness to permit a designer 
to experiment with new materials, 
forms, and technology. Often the 
process takes several years. 

Among the most original examples of 
furniture to be developed during the 
past decade is a recent series of 
bentwood chairs created by Frank 
Gehry for The Knoll Group. Known 
primarily for his architecture, Gehry 
has, on occasion, made forays into 
furniture design. In both his architec¬ 
ture and design, his keen interest in 
non-traditional uses of familiar materi¬ 
als gives his work its distinctive, often 
sculptural look. His Easy Edges 


Power Play armchair and ottoman, 1991 

series of chairs from the 1970s were 
made of inexpensive, throwaway, cor¬ 
rugated cardboard that was glued 
together in a stack and generally 
worked and stained like wood. But his 
new basket-like chairs, unlike the 
bulky and often heavy cardboard fur¬ 
niture, are constructed solely of thin, 
laminated strips of maple that are 
bent, turned, woven, and fastened 
with an adhesive. Lacking screws, 
nuts, bolts or other reinforcements, 
the design relies on a new glue tech¬ 
nology. 

The new furniture has an airy, lyrical 
quality that emphasizes its lightness. 
In fact, Gehry’s favorite model weighs 
only six pounds. Though delicate in 
appearance, the interwoven struc¬ 
tures are strong. What is equally 
impressive is the number of different 
chair designs created by a technique 
that is devoid of applied decoration 
and extraneous elements. Resem¬ 
bling three-dimensional line drawings, 
variation is achieved through struc¬ 
ture alone. Although some versions 
have a flamboyant, even decorative 
quality, all elements are structural. 


The modern and industrial age in fur¬ 
niture began with the introduction of 
mass-produced bentwood furniture in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Experi¬ 
ments with wood-bending techniques 
existed before then, but the first and 
still finest examples of mass-pro¬ 
duced bentwood chairs were devel¬ 
oped by the German-born Michael 
Thonet in the 1850s. Thonet perfected 
the process by which solid lengths of 
wood could be steamed and bent into 
iron molds to form long curved rods. 
This technological development revo¬ 
lutionized furniture design and led to 
the first mass-production of inexpen¬ 
sive standardized furniture. It simpli¬ 
fied the manufacturing process 
eliminating laborious handcarved 
joints and contours, thereby reducing 
the amount of labor and cost neces¬ 
sary for the production of a design. 
The only ornament consisted of deco¬ 
rative spirals accenting the ends of 
the rods. In the twentieth century, the 
wood-bending process has often 
been applied to tubular steel furni¬ 
ture. Further developments in wood¬ 
bending technology, particularly 
molded plywood, have continued to 
preoccupy many twentieth-century 
architects and designers, most 
notably Alvar Aalto and Charles and 
Ray Eames. 

Industrializing the bending process 
was intended to maximize efficiency 
both in the production method and 
structural potential. Bending reduces 
the number of independent parts, 
making a chair more durable and 
structurally stable. Forms evolve from 
the structure and the production 
process, therefore integrating design 
and production. These innovations 
were essential to mass production. 

Gehry’s new series of chairs is the 
most recent development in the his¬ 
tory of bentwood furniture. The cre¬ 
ation of these designs took place in a 
workshop provided by the manufac¬ 
turer, The Knoll Group, next door to 
the architect’s Santa Monica office. 
His hands-on approach to furniture is 
similar to the experimental method he 
uses for architecture. Rather than 
designing at the drafting board, he 
works intuitively. He sketches out his 
ideas on paper or works directly with 



the material, preoccupied with the 
process of manipulating the wood, 
exploring its structural qualities, 
weaving it into pillows, mats, and 
balls. Though the pieces have an ani¬ 
mated look, they are very studied and 
refined. 

Gehry first proposed making furniture 
from woven strips of wood in 1981, 
but technical experts thought fabrica¬ 
tion would be impossible. Resuming 
the project in 1989, Gehry spent three 
years experimenting with material and 
structure, creating a total of 120 full- 
scale prototypes which resulted in 
five production chairs, two tables, 
and an ottoman produced by The 
Knoll Group. His initial idea for the 
chairs was inspired, in part, by 
wooden crates and bushel baskets 
that are light and structurally strong. 
He wanted the new furniture to cap¬ 
ture these qualities. Akin to the linear 
quality of Thonet’s bentwood designs, 
these chairs are made of thin strips of 
maple each seven layers, each a 
thirty-second of an inch thick, lami¬ 

High Sticking side chair, 1991 


nated together. The contin¬ 
uous lengths are clamped 
and bent around molds 
under intense pressure, 
then looped around and 
woven together like bas¬ 
kets. Often, elements are 
placed diagonally rather 
than perpendicular to 
achieve maximum strength. 
Their intertwined ribbon-like 
design dramatically in¬ 
creases the strength of the 
strips and takes advantage 
of the springy flexible qual¬ 
ity of laminated plywood. 
For Gehry the Cross Check 
chair represents the purist 
realization of his ideas. 




What is so new about this 
series of chairs is that, un¬ 
like other bentwood furni¬ 
ture, the seats and backs 
are no longer independent 
of the frame: the woven 
structure eliminates the 
need for an underlying 

chair frame. The chairs are 
formed of continuous wood 
strips, with no upholstery re¬ 
quired. Each piece is named 
after an ice hockey term- 
Gehry’s favorite sport. 


Hat Trick armchair, 1991 

The final solutions perhaps contain 
within them seeds for yet additional 
investigations into bentwood furniture. 

Cara McCarty 
Curator 

Decorative Arts and Design 
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Works In The Exhibition 

Experimental chair form, 1989 
Maple veneer, metal binder posts 
34 x 47 x 13 inches 

High Sticking side chair, 1991 
bent laminated maple, paint 
43x20 1/8x21 1/8 inches 

Power Play armchair, 1991 
bent laminated maple, paint 
34x20x21 1/2 inches 

Hat Trick side chair, 1991 

bent laminated maple, paint, metal screws 

33 1/2 x 19 1/4 x 21 3/4 inches 

Hat Trick armchair, 1991 

bent laminated maple, metal screws, staples 

33 1/2 x 24 1/2 x 21 3/4 inches 

Cross Check armchair, 1991 
bent laminated maple 
33 1/8 x26x25 1/2 inches 

Experimental woven pillows, 1989 
maple veneer, metal binder posts 
15 x 26 x 251/2 inches 

Bending board with slat and clamps showing 
technique for bending veneers. 

Approximate size: 48 x 96 x 2 1/2 inches 

The exhibition is supplemented by furniture 
prototypes, original sketches, drawings, 
mechanical drawings and photo panels that 
illustrate the evolution of the design process 
from concept to finished product. 

All objects listed are from the collection of 
Frank Gehry. 

(cover) Cross Check armchair, 1991 
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Frank Gehry, Prophet of 

‘Cheapskate’ Architecture, Makes 
a Bid for Permanence 

BY ELIZABETH VENANT 























tions, using such sturdy stuff as stone and 
lead-coated copper. 

His newest works don’t read as build¬ 
ings at all, but as abstracted sculptural 
objects. And, for the first time, he is strug¬ 
gling to translate those abstractions onto a 
large scale. Frank Gehry is dreaming about 
making magnificent towers. 

Implicit in this new work is the expecta¬ 
tion that these buildings will be around for 
years. Putting his sketches aside on a flight 
between Los Angeles and Chicago, the 
architect of the here and now addresses 
the issue of permanency. 

The materials, he makes plain, aren’t 
the point. “You can build a house out of 
beer cans or marble or chewing gum.” Nor 
does he care if his buildings last. “I don’t 
need that for my ego. If the ideas are 
worthwhile, they’ll be properly represent¬ 
ed. They’ve got books and photographs.” 

Architects, he says, have a responsibility 
to the present: Nostalgia is the “garden 
path to complacency,” and there may not 
be a future to build for. “It may be that in 
the next 50 years, preserving the planet 
Earth ain’t gonna work and you’re gonna 
get on a spaceship and go someplace 
where you can’t preserve the past. And 
who will be right then? As they say, one 
nuclear bomb can ruin your day.” 

He lets out a short, tragic laugh. 

“Sure, it would be better if architecture 
lasted. But it’s not in the cards. Land is 
going to become more valuable, and it’s 
going to become more expedient to tear 
buildings down. It’s a throwaway culture.” 

Isn’t that capitulating? “What choice do 
I have? he asks. “I don’t feel omnipotent, 
so I can’t and won’t take on the task of 
solving all the world’s problems with one 
little building.” 

He pauses, considers, doubles back. 
“I’m trying to build something that will be 
beautiful and interesting for a long time. 
But I don’t have clients who have that kind 
of budget. So I make do.” 

But if he did have such clients, would 
Frank Gehry be tempted to build a monu¬ 
ment with the permanency, say, of a Notre 
Dame Cathedral? Gehry pulls at the edges 
of the airline tablecloth and says with 
unexpected urgency, “That’s what I want 
to do. I’d love to do a Catholic church.” 

He stops. Then, flicking a quick, mis¬ 
chievous grin, he adds, “Personally, I pre¬ 
fer Chartres.” 

F or the quarter-century he 

has been in business for him¬ 
self, Gehry, 58, has been rattling 
the tenets of architecture. In a 
kind of commandment of the 
profession, 19th-Century critic John Rus- 
kin exhorted: “When we build, let us think 
that we build for ever.” Against this, Gehry 
has put forth architecture more as a one- 
night stand. 

Nevertheless, he has won plaudits from 
the architectural Establishment. Cesar Pel- 


Elizabeth Venant is a Times staff writer. 
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School, left, with 
Claes Oldenburg 
sculpture in 
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Norton House, 
right 
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Headquarters ofthe Chiat/Day ad agency, top, will incorporate Claes Oldenburg 
binoculars; Gehry compares the Winton Guest House in Minnesota, above, to a still life. 


‘Rauschenberg 
and Jasper Johns 
make paintings 
worth money 
out of junk. 

I didn’t think 
that was such a 
bad way to go.’ 

li, the respected former dean of the Yale 
School of Architecture, calls him “one of 
the few people who are making the most 
interesting architecture in the country and 
the world today,” and even detractors ad¬ 
mit that he is important. “I don’t think he 
is controversial anymore,” Pelli says. “Any¬ 
body who matters has accepted him.” 

But Gehry’s acceptance has been based 
principally on the artistic value of his 
work, and, critics say, his projects are more 
works of art than functional spaces. 

His use of cheap materials means that 
some of his buildings will not last. And 
critics point out that, though he has fa¬ 
thered a liberating movement in architec¬ 
ture, the intensely personal nature of his 
creations makes it unlikely that an impor¬ 
tant new school will develop from them. 
Says Pelli: “I do not know if one can speak 
of Frank Gehry in terms of contributions 
[to the profession]. That’s a strange word 
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to use in relation to him. He’s doing pri¬ 
marily very individual, personal research. 
He has not been working on a theory of 
how to help anybody.” 

A n uninformed visitor can 
search in vain for a sleek 
avant-garde facade marking 
the Venice headquarters of 
Frank O. Gehry & Associates 
(FOG to the trade), only to discover a drab 
khaki concrete block with a plywood door 
and exposed steel studs. 

Inside, the crude industrial space is 
jammed with rough worktables, punctuat¬ 
ed with the black zigzags of gooseneck 
lamps. Traversing the room are electric 
cords held down with masking tape, and 
lying about are renderings and wreckages 
of the cardboard assemblages that once 
formed Gehry’s models. 

Shuffling through the turmoil is Gehry 


himself, a chunky, rumpled man in shirt 
sleeves, whose personal style could be 
called post-proletarian. Sticking out his 
hand without breaking his pace, he says, 
“Hi, be back in a minute.” 

Gehry wisecracks, squints, grins and 
worries about the world’s chaos and the 
chaos within himself. “My work is a search 
for clarity in forms that is analogous to 
trying to find a clarity in my life,” he says. 

To an exceptional degree, his work has 
been an expression of his efforts to sort out 
the conflicts in his life. To put it mildly, 
Gehry is contradictory, liking nothing so 
much as to switch positions just when you 
think you’ve pinned him down. 

He has, for instance, changed his name 
from Goldberg to Gehry and has spent 
more than 20 years in psychotherapy learn¬ 
ing to understand himself. 

Acquaintances freely joke about how 
the acronym FOG describes a certain re- 
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mote mistiness, and his closest friend, 
Donna O’Neill, for whom he built his 
well-known hay barn, muses lightly, “Isn’t 
it funny that his name is Frank?” 

One day, Gehry’s Panamanian-born 
wife, Berta, a stylish woman with sleek, 
dark hair, wraps her arms around his waist 
and teases, “I’m looking for Frank Gehry.” 
A friend sitting nearby rejoins, “So is he.” 

In his work, Gehry has defended him¬ 
self with a “don’t-hit-me-ril-do-it-first” 
strategy; to allay criticism, he dubbed his 
building collages “cheapskate” architec¬ 
ture and, responding to what he thought 
to be the consensus view of his creativity, 
he once gave a speech entitled “I’m Not 
Weird.” 

Indeed, Gehry’s architecture, as it ex¬ 
presses his anger and fear at living in a 
hostile world, has intrigued colleagues. In 
the Walker exhibition catalogue, UCLA 
architecture historian Thomas Hines 
writes that Gehry’s “buildings under con¬ 
struction” frequently suggest “the poign¬ 
ant incompleteness of all human exist¬ 
ence. ... His buildings of the late 70s, 
with studs tossed and ‘frozen’ just before 
the ‘explosion,’ could be read as a meta¬ 
phor of the end of the world.” 

Typically, Gehry parries the comment, 
saying only that he and Hines had sipped a 
few too many bourbons together. At any 
rate, his work is “so dumb-simple" that he 
can t figure out why it puzzles anybody. 

Models of his current projects are dis¬ 
played around the studio on sawhorse ta¬ 
bles like great culinary concoctions on 
buffet platters: 

□ A Los Angeles home, planned for the 
U.S. ambassador to Finland, in which a 
bedroom appears to float like a barge in an 
artificial lake. 


□ A gigantic pair of binoculars, designed 
by pop artist Claes Oldenburg, that will 
form a monumental entrance way for the 
Los Angeles headquarters of the advertis¬ 
ing firm Chiat/Day. 

□ The Norton House, which an AIA jury 
calls “the ultimate beach shack,” with its 
office-as-lifeguard-stand, designed for its 
scriptwriter-proprietor, who in his youth 
guarded the strand. 

There is also the Yale Psychiatric Insti¬ 
tute, a village-like collection of buildings 
that corresponds to a progressive treat¬ 
ment program; a restaurant in Kobe, Japan, 
decorated with a 72-foot-high fish; a Mali¬ 
bu millionaire’s mansion of stone and mar¬ 
ble; a utilitarian furniture factory. 

But it is with the Winton Guest House 
in Wayzata, Minn., to be completed this 
spring, and the high-rise multi-use Turtle 
Creek project in Dallas, in its initial con¬ 
ceptual phase, that Gehry is, as he says, 
“pushing my limits.” 

Working in a spirit similar to that of the 
Russian Constructivists of the teens and 
’20s, Gehry began his architectural explo¬ 
ration with simple cement blocks; his sem¬ 
inal house for graphic designer Louis Dan- 
ziger, built in 1964, is a composition of 
two cubes. In the 1970s and early ’80s, he 
began to expose the framework of build¬ 
ings (most notably in his Santa Monica 
home), leaving key structural elements 
unfinished and in the open. More recent¬ 
ly, he has broken buildings into distinct 
exterior shapes. And, finally, he has pulled 
houses apart altogether, into separate or 
barely connected one-room objects. 

Building the Winton Guest House to 
accompany a classical Philip Johnson 
home on an estate, Gehry has created a 
veritable garden sculpture in which to 
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live. The house is a cluster of abstracted 
rooms, which he compares to a Giorgio 
Morandi still life and which looks for all 
the world like a child’s building blocks. 

The Turtle Creek project in Dallas, con¬ 
sisting of a condominium, a hotel and an 
office tower, experiments with sculptural 
composition in buildings ranging from 16 
to 24 floors. Gehry has created craggy 
cliff-like blocks, a truncated fish shape and 
a third, “indeterminate” shape with shag¬ 
gy edges and staggered, stick-columned 
facades. 

Incredulous at this last creation, Gehry’s 
staff of young architects has christened it 
“the disease.” “It’s outlandish,” laughs 
Tom Buresh, one of Gehry’s brightest de¬ 
signers. “It’s almost on the edge of builda- 
bility.” When Gehry telephoned his office 
from a jet to explain his new idea, an 
architect recalls, “We didn’t understand it. 
We thought that when he came back he’d 
make it all go away and get serious.” 

Gehry’s creativity, indeed, has long per¬ 
plexed, delighted and frustrated col¬ 
leagues and clients. He calls his studio a 
playpen, but one staff architect notes, 
“Sometimes he’s the only kid playing.” He 
attacks his white cardboard models with 
an X-Acto knife, ripping off roofs and 
hacking up rooms, only to stick them back 
on in different places. Richard Koshalek, 
director of the L.A. Museum of Contempo¬ 
rary Art, says Gehry “likes to scare himself 
by testing new ideas.” 

In the process, he has also tested the 
nerves of some of his clients. Rebecca’s, 
the trendy restaurant-bar in Venice that has 
perhaps most identified Gehry to the gen¬ 
eral public, is a case in point. Says Bruce 
Marder, its owner: “You can get anxiety 
when you’re dealing with Frank. You don’t 
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FRANK O.GEHRY 

WORK IN PROGRESS 

flowing in all directions 


idely recognized as one of the most 
accomplished and inventive architects 
practicing today, Frank 0. Gehry (b. 1929) is 
best known for landmark architectural works 
such as the Guggenheim Museum Bilbao in 
Spain, the Experience Music Project in Seattle, 
and the Walt Disney Concert Hall in Los Angeles. 
He has had a profound influence on the architec¬ 
ture of our time through his experimentation with 
nontraditional materials, his exploration of the 
potential for a formal language based on fluidity 
and poetics on a grand scale, and his creation of 
buildings that appear to follow seamlessly from 
his signature sketches. 

Frank 0. Gehry: Work in Progress comprises 12 new 
projects and commissions developed by Gehry and 
his firm, Gehry Partners, and features original 
sketches, computer-generated architectural draw¬ 
ings, new photography, sample materials, and 
architectural models of varying scales. Of the proj¬ 
ects featured in the exhibition, only one is scheduled 
to be finished this year. By highlighting projects in 
various stages of design, the exhibition presents a 
unique opportunity to focus on the creative process 
of this visionary architect. 

Gehry follows an intuitive design method that 
moves from low-tech, hand-drawn sketches to 
high-tech computer modeling. CATIA, a software 
program that was developed for the French aero¬ 
space industry, enables the rationalization and 
systematization of Gehry s working process. This 
process, however, unlike that of some of his 
younger colleagues, is never driven by technology. 
Each project begins with the construction of rudi¬ 
mentary massing or program models (rough models 
built to explore the size and space of a building), 
followed by a series of sketches that explore the 
building's form. Gehry has said that ideas for form 
often come to him like dreams that he must com¬ 
mit to paper so they aren't forgotten. His sketches 
are beautiful documents in their own right: drawn 
quickly on white paper with a black felt-tip pen, 
they are lyrical, often whimsical scribbles and 
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flourishes that capture with immediacy a build¬ 
ing's essence. What is remarkable is how true the 
built work often remains to the spontaneity of the 
initial sketches. 

Gehry and his studio then work to translate his 
ideas into a series of rough study models. In order 
to explore the many possible iterations of a build¬ 
ing's form, dozens of models are made for each 
project. In the studio, models are assembled and 
manipulated as Gehry and his team move back and 
forth between sketches and the three-dimensional 
objects they quickly cobble together using what¬ 
ever is on hand—usually cardboard, wood, pieces 
of metallic paper, and the foamcore ubiquitous in 
every architect's office. The act of model-making 
enables the architects to visualize a project and to 
situate and examine it in its site and context. 

The architectural model is Gehry's main tool in 
the development of a building, and it serves here 
as the primary evidence of the architect's working 
process. By focusing on models, the exhibition 
captures something of the atmosphere of Gehry 
Partners' working environment. Throughout the 
firm's design studio are scores of architectural 
models in varying scales and degrees of finish. 
Here the models are displayed on shelves, tables, 
and model stands based on the simple plywood 
vocabulary of those in Gehry's studio. 








The model also serves as an extremely useful tool 
to communicate with a client. Unlike most architec¬ 
ture firms, Gehry Partners does not utilize the typical 
set of architectural working drawings—plan, section, 
elevation—as a primary communication device. 
Instead, these function simply as transcriptions 
of the sketch- and model-based process. For the 
Astor Place Hotel project, in the space of one 
month the design team made more than 16 differ¬ 
ent models to study the form of the building. For 
the Stata Center at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, over 50 models were made in the 
early stages of design. For the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center's new complex in Jerusalem, comprising 
the Center for Human Dignity and the Museum of 
Tolerance, the forms of the individual elements 
were explored in models ranging in scale from 
1:200 to the much larger 1:25 for details. These 
models remain scattered around the office, clus¬ 
tered on shelves in various states of transformation, 
agglomeration, and evisceration. They act as valu¬ 
able artifacts of the design process and provide the 
most detailed information about the development 
that occurs before construction begins. 
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Once Gehry is satisfied that a design has been 
explored sufficiently, a detailed model is constructed 
that gives a more realistic impression of the site, 
the architectural forms, and the building materials. 
This final design is then scanned and its salient 
dimensions and form are translated into a digital 
model using CATIA software. The computer model 
enables the architects to render the idiosyncrasies 
of the handmade-process materials into a structural 
system that can be converted into construction 
documents. The use of CATIA has, in a way, liber¬ 
ated Gehry's process and his buildings. With hand 
drawing, there is a limit to the architect's ability to 
design and build the curving and folding architec¬ 
tural forms that have become a hallmark of Gehry's 
work. The advanced technology has enabled him to 
realize some of the most complex and visually 
compelling architecture of our time. 

-Brooke Hodge 

Curator of Architecture and Design, MOCA 

Reverse: Frank Gehry, sketch, Ray and Maria Stata Center, MIT, 1999- 
Above: Frank Gehry, sketch, Astor Place Hotel project, 2001 
Images ©Gehry Partners, LLP 


PROJECTS IN THE EXHIBITION: 

Ray and Maria Stata Center, MIT 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Hotel at Marques de Riscal 

Elciego, Spain 

Le Clos Jordan Winery 
-Lincoln*- Ontario, Canada 
Ohr-O'Keefe Museums 

Biloxi, Miss. 

Jerusalem Museum of Tolerance, 

Center for Human Dignity, 

a project of the Simon Wiesenthal Center 

Jerusalem, Israel 

Astor Place Hotel 

New York, N.Y. (project) 

The New York Times Headquarters 
New York, N.Y. (competition entry) 

Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 

Art Center College of Design 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Venice Gateway 
Venice, Italy 

Princeton University Science Library 

Princeton, N.J. 

Puente de Vida, Panama Museum of Biodiversity 

Panama City, Panama 


MOCA 250 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90012 
INFO 213/626-6222 tdd 213/621-1651 moca.org 


ART TALKS 

These informal discussions—free with museum 
admission and open to the public—take place in 
the exhibition's galleries. 

Brooke Hodge, exhibition curator 

THURSDAY, OCT 2, 6:30pm 

Billy Al Bengston, artist 

SUNDAY, OCT 5, 3pm 

Edwin Chan, senior design partner, 

Gehry Partners 

SUNDAY, OCT 26, 3pm 

The Art Talks series is made possible in part 
by The Times Mirror Foundation Endowment. 


Merrill Lynch 

Frank 0. Gehry: Work in Progress is sponsored by Merrill Lynch. 
Major support for the exhibition is provided by the Annenberg 
Foundation, Gregory Weingarten, Trustee. Additional generous 
support has been provided by The Ron Burkle Endowment for 
Architecture and Design Programs; Audrey M. Irmas; and Dwell. 
In-kind support is provided by Dassault Systemes. Educational 
programming associated with the exhibition is supported by The 
Winnick Family Foundation. The Millennium Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, is the official hotel of Frank 0. Gehry: Work in Progress. 


Frank 0. Gehry: Work in Progress is dedicated to Frederick M. 
Nicholas in honor of his leadership of the arts and architecture 
in Los Angeles. 















FRANK 0. 



you’re invited to the 

MEMBERS' 

OPENING 


for Frank 0. Gehry: 
Work in Progress 


SATURDAY, SEPT 6 
7-11pm 

DJ set by c-note / cash bar 


MOCA AT CALIFORNIA PLAZA 
250 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 
; DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


This invitation admits two. 
Present for admission. Members 
may bring up to two additional 
guests for $8 each at the door. 


COMPLIMENTARY SELF-PARKING 
AVAILABLE FOR MOCA 

members only. Enter the 
California Plaza Parking 
Garage from Olive Street. 
Bring parking ticket to 
museum for validation. 
INFO 213/621-1794 
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Frank 0. Gehry: 
Work in Progress 
highlights 12 new 
projects from Gehry s 
studio, featuring 
sketches, models, 
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computer imagery, and 
a full-scale sculptural 
installation designed 
especially for MOCA. 


Reverse- Gehry Partners, model, Aslor Place Hotel project. NY NY, 7001 © Gehry Partners. LLP 


